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a THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. | 
Cisms ( Continued from page 620.) 
aa After my return home from the visit to Friends 
oabe 12 New Jersey before related, I felt such an in- | 
“The f Ward silence for about two or three weeks, that | 
dthe # Ithought I had done with the world, and also | 
opie’ @ any further service in the church, and the pre- 
sp &f Paring hint was brought to my mind, with thank- 
1000 fulness that I had endeavored i in a good degree 
to practise it; and one day walking alone, I felt | 
— § myself so inwardly weak and feeble that I stood | 
FOR & still, and by the reverence that covered my mind, 
ssi00 | knew that the hand of the Lord was on me, 
11 Band his presence round abdut ; the earth was | 
— filent and all flesh brought into stillness, and 
extn & light went forth with brightness, and shone on | 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Holland, and my | 
mind felt the gentle, yet strongly drawing cords ' 
7 of that love which is stronger than death, which 
a made me say, Lord! go before and strengthen 
~— Bme,and Iwill follow w hithersoever thou leads. 
ends. BI had seen this journey near fifteen years in a 
rf very plain manner, and at times for ten years 
’ B thought the concern so strong upon me, that I 
r chil- § must t lay it before my friends for their advice ; 
but was secretly restrained ; being made to be- 
young lieve that an exercise of that. sort would ripen 
ends. § est to be kept quiet in my own heart to know 


the right time, by no means desiring to run 
vithout being sent. To see a thing is not a com- 
mission to do that thing; the time when, and 






g I 
judgment to know the acceptable time, are the 
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LET HER NOT 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1860. 


| gifts of God. 


GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE i8 THY LIFE.” 


No. 4l. 


The time [ had to prepare for the 


| Journey was short, and therefore thought it was 


| needful to employ my time to the best advan- 


| tage, and as I hada desire to see Friends of 
| several particular meetings, a Bradford, 


West and East Caln, Uwchland, } 


Nantmill, and 
' Goshen, my sister Dinah James went with me 
to these meetings, which through the goodness 
of the Lord were ‘solidly profitable ; we had also 


la meeting at Henry Hockley’s, near French 


Creek Iron works, which was to some good satis- 


| faction, and so to the Quarterly Meeting at Con- 


cord in the Twelfth month, where I met my 
brother William Brown, who queried of me 
where I had been, and what I had been doing? 
I told him I had been doing as he, and every 
honest man ought to do, collecting little debts 


land paying where I owed, and eadeavoring to 


settle my affairs; for that such care wa3_neces- 
sary when one expected a great sum would be 
immediately demanded. In a few days after 

my return from the Quarterly Meeting, I laid 
my concern before our Preparative Meeting, in 
order that Friends might have a month to weigh 
‘and consider it before I spoke for a certificate ; 
for I wanted their fecling concurrence in this 
weighty undertaking, firmly believing that my 
‘great and good Master would not require any 
thing of me in which my dear friends could not 
; | concur, and though, while the power of truth 
was upon me, [ was "made freely to give up, yet 
now home, and the near affection toa dear wife, 

' only son, relations and friends, were exceedingly 
quick and affecting, and something in me seemed 
to have a choice, that my friends would judge 
that I was too weakly and infirm in body, or not 
otherwise qualified for the service, and if that 
should be their mind, I thought I should be 
clear; inthe interval I visited the neighboring 
meetings, and carefully attended to the motion 
of teuth therein ; and in the First month, having 
the concurrence of the Preparative Meeting, L’ 
laid my concern before the Monthly Meeting, 
and attended our General Spring Meeting at 
Philadelphia, and my brother William Brown 

having spoken for a certificate on the like con- 
cern, it seemed pleasant to think of crossing the 

ocean together, and Friends were for proposing 
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a passage, and what ship we should go in ; wn [ 
felt a secret prohibition against being avy ways 
concerned about a passage until I bad a certi- 
ficate, and knew that I was fully clear; so re- 
turned home. And having a desire to see 
Friends in York county over Susquehanna, | 
went there accompanied by my brother James 
Brown, to the meetings at Newberry, Warring- 
ton, Huntington and Monallan, which were 
mostly to a good degree of satisfaction, and in 
my return, being humble and low in mind, and 
ruminating on my European journey which was 
before me, my spirit seemed to sink, and my af- 
fection to my dear wife and family and friends 
so awakened upon me, that it looked to me im- 
possible to part from them and live; but en- 
deavoring to retire, blessed be the name of the 
Lord the helper of his people! by whose power 
a silence was known, and by a gentle, instruc- 
tive, inward voice, my attention was gained, and 
my mind diverted from its pain by the following 
query : ‘‘ Suppose thou shouldst lend a valuable 


thing toa neighbor of thine, to be returned on 
demand, and thou shouldst favor him therewith 
from time to time, not only one year, but seven, 
and then shouldst see cause to demand it to be 
resigned ; wouldst thou not think that neighbor 
ungrateful if he did not resign it cheerfully, and | 
with thankfulness and acknowledgment suitable 


to thy kindness?’ The proposition demanded 
my assent, and my understanding was fully 
opened by the following application: “ All that 
thou enjoyest is mine, dost thou love these 
things more than me? if not, why is it so hard 
for thee to resign all to follow me? which made 
me cry, “Lord ! enable me and lw ill follow thee, 
it is only by thy strength I can do it ;” and by 
the gracious goodness of Christ, my "great and 
good. Master, I felt an humble resignation to his 
will, who, being all things to his people, is 
worthy to be followed and obeyed for ever. Now 
I was led to believe this was the instruction of 
the blessed Spirit to me, and as I had much 
comfort and satisfaction thereby, I am free to 
leave it asa hint, that others under trials of 
what kind soever may be encouraged to look 
unto him for help, who is the Lord, mighty to 
save, and able to deliver to the uttermost all who 
sincerely trust in him. 

I returned home, and my certificate being 
signed in the Second month, attended our 
Quarterly Meeting at Concord in the Third 
month, and went to Philadelphia to see for a 
passage, and with my brother W. B. found one 
to our liking and to the satisfaction of Friends, 
which we also valued; I then returned home, 
waiting until the ship was near ready to sail, 
and during that time visited several neighboring 
meetings, taking leave of my neighbors and 
friends; and on the First day of the Fourth 
month, (1750,) taking leave of my dear wife and 
aged mother, I left home before sun rise, 


and went to Philadelphia that night, spent the 
next duy in visiting some of my acquaintance, 
and on the first of the week attended three meet. 
ings; in the morning at the Bank, which was 
satisfactory good meeting, wherein Friends were 
exhorted to attend on the gift of God, for instruc. 
tion and ability to perform every good word and 
work, and in the afternoon and evening at the 

Hligh, or Market street house, which though not 

quite so open as the other, were in the main 

solid good meetings. 

His visit to Great Britain, Ireland and Holland, from 
the year 1750 to 1754, with divers observations on 
the state of our religious Society in the course of 
his travels. 


On the Fourth day of the Fourth month, 
(1750,) being the second of the week, we left 
Philadelphia, accompanied by several of our re. 
lations and friends to Chester, and went on board 
the ship Carolina, Stephen Mesnard commander, 
(bound for London, ,) where my brother William 
Brown and myself took leave of them; and pass. 
ing down Delaware went out to sea in the after. 
noon of the sixth of the same month, and hada 
good passage, in which I was not sea sick, though 
my brother was most of the time. We landed 
at Dover on the sixth of the Fifth month, being 
just five weeks from the time I left my own 
house, and we had to rejoice with humble thank. 
fulness, that during the passage we were careful 
to keep our meeting in the great cabin twice 
week, in which we felt the presence of our great 
Lord and Master, and therein were comforted. 
On the day we landed, we had a meeting at Dover 
to good satisfaction, then took passage in a stage 
coach to Canterbury the same evening, and lodg- 
ed at William Patterson’s, who entertained ts 
very kindly; rested there on Seventh day, and 
on First day sat with Friends in their morning 
and afternoon meetings to some satisfaction; 
though I had little to say to them, I thought 
there was a tender people in that city, and W.B. 
had an open time., Next morning taking our 
passage in a stage coach, we reached London the 
same evening, and continued in and about the 
city until the ‘twenty-first of the Sixth month, in 
which time I wrote divers’ letters to my wile 
and particular friends in Pennsylvania, and was 
several times at each of the meetings in the city, 
in which I sat mostly silent under a great ex- 
ercise of mind from a sense of a too forwari 
ministry, which rather disturbed the solemn 
quiet thereof, than ministered instruction to the 
humble waiting children, of which number | 
thought there were many in that city ; thoughit 
seemed delightful to those who loved to heat 
words eloquently delivered, and to have the 
itching ear pleased, yet in heart were libertines, 
and in practice disorderly walkers. I sometime: 
thought that my silent sitting was so ordered for 
an example to others for a more steady waiting 
in their own gifts, to know life to arise int) 
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dominion in meetings. My exercise increased so, | though in some cross to our own wills; for this 
that my sleep seemed to depart from me, and I | prospect seemed to part us; and if we should 
remained as one sealed up as to ministry, nor | endeavor to go together for a time, and then 
had I freedom to go from house to house to dine, | part, some might judge there was a dislike or 
or to make many acquaintance. I was therefore | want of unity between us; and on communing 
censured by some as singular and narrow; at | with some of our friends, they were of the same 
length I felt great enlargement of heart towards | mind ; so we resigned, and in much love and af- 


other societies, though my mouth was shut 
towards our own, and for a time it seemed as if 
I must go and have meetings among those who 
did not profess with us ; and one day as I was 
walking towards Ratcliff fields for the air, a 
draught of affection flowed so strong towards 
some in high stations in government, that I con- 
cluded that I must declare the way of life and 
salvation through Christ Jesus our Lord among 
them, feeling a greater openness that way than 
to Friends ; but making a stand, I secretly cried, 
oh Lord! what then will become of the family 
whom thou drewest me hither to visit; then, 
after a little while, that charge came into my 
mind very fresh, Mat. x. 5,6: Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not ; but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, which brought great 
sweetness, and an increasing heart-yearning for 
and love to the household, and made me acknow- 
ledge, good art thou, oh! Lord God, for thy 
mercies endure forever and ever; and I remem- 
bered that Nehemiah quietly viewed the state of 
Jerusalem by night, and saw that if I had any 
service to do in London, the time for it was not 
yet come; I also remembered what came into my 
mind at the second meeting I was in after my 
landing, in which I had but a few sentences to 
speak, and the motion of life ceased, and I sat 
down as I have always found it safe to do, and felt 
inward poverty and weakness, yet a quiet and at- 
tentive mind ; but my brother W. B. had good 
service, and an open time among the people, at 
which I did admire and said in my heart, he is 
fit to be sent abroad ; but alas! I am one of the 
meanest servants that was ever sent over the sea 
to preach the Gospel ; when this gentle caution 
came before me: mind thy own business, and be 
faithful in thy gift; thou hast a great journey 
before thee and thy store is small ; live therefore 
frugally, and spend carefully, and covet not 
another’s, and thou shalt not want what is con- 
venient for thyself, and something to spare to 
the needy. Whereupon I desired with an humble 
heart to be preserved in patience and meekness, 
becoming a disciple of my great Lordand Master, 
and therein to wait for renewed instruction and 
ability; to labor in mine own gift, without re- 
pining, bowever small. 

In a few days [ felt some openness towards 
the West of England, and informed my brother 
W. B. thereof, who, after a little pause, told me 
that his way opened eastward; on some con- 
sideration of the matter, we concluded it was 
best for each of us to mind the pointiags of truth, 


fection took leave of each other. 
(To be continued.) 


sects 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS, 


NO. 3. THE REAL PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued from page 630.) 


“ But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people: that ye 
should show forth the praises of him who hath call- 
ed you out of darkness into his marvellous light.”— 
1 Pat. ii. 9. 

When the immediate personal influence of our 
Lord and his Apostles began to die away, when 
the religion which they promulgated had begun 
to assume definite form, and to part with theardor 
of its first love, the notion of an ecclesiastical 
framework, regularly articulated on principles 
much more Levitical than Christian, gradually 
developed itself. We see the idea in full opera- 
tion when Constantine gives to the Church a 
systematic polity, placing it under the jurisdic- 
tion of Metropolitans, Exarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and several inferior gradations. The 
structure grew and expanded with the limits of 
Christendom. It built itself up with materials 
which it took from both dispensations. From 
the Old Testament it derived its scheme of the 
order, decorations, vestments, and ceremonies, 
which it considered should appertain to the 
priesthood. From the New Testament it bor- 
rowed those descriptions that Christ and the 
Apostles give of the power that should dwell in 
the true Church. Along with these principles 
many of the ideas and practices peculiar to 
Paganism were brought into the framework. 
The result was the dogma soon introduced, care- 
fully inculecated, tenaciously adhered to, and 
still in operation, that an absolute formula of ec- 
clesiastical government was a part of the plan of 
the gospel, and that the functionaries who ad- 
ministered this were holy personages by right 
of office. 

Every one who knows the history of the mid- 
dle ages, even very slightly, is aware that the 
confederation which owned the Pope as its earth- 
ly head, which accorded to him the title of God’s 
vicegerent, which awarded to him the privilege 
of infallibility, and which even yielded to him 
the name of our God the Pope, was a communi- 
ty which men admitted to be of divine appoint- 
ment, and to be possessed of divine powers. 
Perhaps at no moment of this long period did 
men altogether forget that the moral, the spirit- 
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ual, should coexist along with the official; on 
the other hand, at no moment did this idea go 
for much, or evince itself in any very practical 
form. It was well that there should be virtue ; 
it was indispensable that there should be decen- 
cy ; it was well that priests should be spiritual, 
it was incumbent that they should lead pageants; 
it was good that they did not commit crimes, it 
was of peremptory necessity that they should 
not be guilty of informalities. There were two 
or three centuries during the course of the dark 
ages, in which there was scarcely any light to 
be seen through this dense mist of rites. Pas- 
sive obedience to the edicts of the Church, sub- 
mission to the Sacraments, attendance at festi- 
vals, donations to the Clergy; this, without 
faith, without knowledge, without virtue, com- 

osed the religion of men. It was not often 
that they had leisure to care even for this much, 
owing to the constant wars that kept society in 
perpetual ferment; but when they had time to 
do their best, this was the full extent. When 
a Thomas & Kempis, or any other man of simi- 


ability to do anything more. The average in- 
tellect of men is not remarkable for its ampli. 
tude; three or four points, good or bad, in 
Theology, are usually enough to occupy their at- 
tention ; and if these happen to be doctrines 
which are not of God, it follows as a natural con- 
sequence, that in accepting them, the mind is 
so far debarred from the free reception of things 
divine. Without pronouncing an opinion at 
this stage, in regard to those ceremonies which 
are called Ordinances, without saying whether 
they are from God or from man, this we do not 
hesitate to declare, that when two or three of 
them are much insisted on in any quarter, they 
always enlist the sympathies of almost all before 
whom they are displayed, and that a result 
nearly invariable is, that real conversion does 
not take place. Without presuming at this point 
to define what is the teaching of Scripture in re- 
gard to the position of the Christian priesthood, 
but looking at the question simply as one of ob- 
servation, it appears plain to us that if there are 


i any possible conditions, short of real holiness, by 
















Jar character, made his appearance, and drew} which an order of men can be held as entitled 
the attention of a few to things of vital conse- | to take direction in the Church, there is, in that 
quence, his advent was considered as a matter | fact, a certain provision to pollute things sacred, 
quite out of the ordinary train, and therefore as |and_ to preclude the majority of men from at- 
a thing that could not well excite too much won- taining to pure and undefiled religion. It might 
der. Pomps, draperies, vigils, pilgrimages, filled | be otherwise, if godliness coincided with the nat- 
the attention so completely, that when a great) ural inclinations of mankind. In that case they 
and devout man entered on the scene, and sought | would feel themselves impelled by strong mo- 
to lead the mind to questions relating to sound | tives to distinguish between the real and the spuri- 
doctrine, he must have been regarded as supply- lous. But because the reverse is true ; because 
ing an article of /uxury, rather than of necessity. | the tendencies run counter to holiness, any pre- 
We cannot now tell exactly with what feelings | tence that is tolerably well contrived leads the 
the mass of the Jewish nation regarded the per-| mind captive, inclination helps out the illusion, 
sons of the Levites, but they must have been and men are deceived, not altogether because the 
deeply superstitious indeed, if they much ex- | bait was well devised, but because there is that 
ceeded the abject reverence with which the men| within them that prompts them to be easily 
of the middle ages looked to the dispensers of| taken. We do not, then, at this point, directly 
cercmonies, that bore rule in the midst of them. | canvass the statements of Scripture in reference 
Can the staunchest admirer of the past pretend | to this subject, we survey it from the side of ex- 
tosay that spiritual religion existed in any noticea- | perience and common sense. These inform us, 
ble degree in those times ; can he deny that the | that whenever a body of men has been constitu- 
common occurrence was, that each mind closed | ted into an order to preside in the church, more 
in with a system, which, while it preteuded to | especially if they have been invested with many 
be divine, had merely a show of godliness ; can | and gorgeous forms and rites, the whole religion 
he allege that a holy man of distinct piety showed | of the country or age where this obtains, has 
himself more frequently than a person of stupend- | been acquiescence in the ordinances issued by 
ous genius? And when the rutionale of the | this class. Those who have looked no further 
subject is inspected, can a different result be} have been the great mass of the people; those 





expected ? A complicated structure presents 
itself to the view, it speaks in the following lan- 
guage: this order of men that preside at the 
altar are all of them holy; these buildings in 
which we meet, these days which we observe, 
these washings that we practise, these feasts 
that we hold, are of the same quality. It is mat- 
ter of the world’s experience, that men will lis- 
ten to this address, and will comply with its 
purport. Bui it is also consonant with all that 


we know, that in doing this, they will lose the 


who have presumed to inquire and distinguish 
have been the one or two rare exceptions, the 
anomalous personages, the strong minds, the 
single-hearted heroes, who were resolved to come 
at truth, should it cost them the loss of ease, 
good name, prosperity, or even life. On all, save 
this little number, who, with the Apostle Paul, 
are always obnoxious to the charge of heresy the 
stringent regulations of a hierarchy come down 
with an influence that prodnces superstitious 
dread and unhesitating compliance. It is prover- 
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bial that this state of things subsisted till the 
Reformation. 

It is of more immediate importance that we 
should ask how it has been since the Reforma- 
tion ; what have been the ideas current in re- 
spect of the priesthood, and what effect they 
have had in guiding men to true or to false 
views. Asa general answer to these questions, 
we remark, that in these three centuries, the 
idea of a fixed order of churchmen has prevailed 
in all directions, has, in the majority of instances, 
conducted men to itself and no farther, and that 
things have been better than they were before, | 


. . . . . | 
chiefly in virtue of the fact, that there has been 


brisk competition, collision of interests, contend- 
ing claims. It would be too much to say,that the 
ideas as to the supremacy of an order have been | 
quite as mechanical and servile as before. ‘The 
circumstance that several sections have been set- ! 
ting forth their separate pretensions to be this 
order, has given rise to a small degree of free- 
dom, ” and has helped to excite a slight doubt | 
whether Scripture contemplates 
class, distinet and se parable from what it calls 
the “ great congregation, 
We must then 


the worse to the better, and that a period i is to be 
considered worthy to be preferred, in which the 
disposition to examine has begun to display it- | 
self, and in which a degree of religious liberty | 


has been disengaged, by the happy event that | 


communities have been under the jurisdiction 
of several masters, and that these have not agreed 
among themselves. We cannot fairly, howe ver, 
represent the improvement as greater than this. 
The great dogma of a divinely commissioned 
order, distinct from the general Chureh, has 
reigned throughout this period. The beast re- 
ceived a wound, but it has been healed. A sec- 
ond beast has sprung up, which “ exercise all 


| 
the power of the first beast before him,and cause ! 


the earth and them which dwell therein to worship | 
the first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. | 
And he doeth great wonders, so that be maketh | 


fire come down from heaven on the earth, én | 
that | 
the means of those mira- | 
cles which he had power to do in the sight of | 


the sight of men. And deeceiveth them 


dwell on the earth by 


the beast, saying to them that dwell on the earth 
that they should make an image to the beast 
which had the wound by a sword and did live 
(Rev. xiii. 12-14.) 

In sp te of all the power, learning, and tact 
of the ecclesiastie il 
mal priesthood could not have prev: ailed so Wide- 
ly, had it not received help in other directions. 
Men would certainly have risen up against it, 
had they not considered that it was their best | 
policy to let it pass. Of that class which alone 
could feel any concern in the question,—the 


class that thinks a little—by far the greate vr | 


number have always believed that their best poli- 


any definite 


” or body of the elect. 
say thatthe tendency has been from | 


, | erty of spirit isa blessing of great price. 


body, this dogma of a for- | 
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cy was to let divine have it their own way. To 
allow this, involved merely that they should ac- 

quiesce in a little ceremonial, that ‘they should 

consent to be silent on certain subjects, that 

they should submit to pay their share in sup- 

port of the system, and that they should endure 

a little tampering with the sentiments of the 

females of the household. Men perceived that 

this much was all that could be demanded of 

them ; they saw that it was received as genuine 

coin, that it was permitted to pass for piety, 

and that those who exercised authority over them 

did not dare to ask for more. They may some- 

\ times have felt restive beneath the yoke; they 
may occasionally have thought that the price ex- 

ceeded the value received; but on the whole, 

they have suffered with patience. They have 

| felt that it was cheaper to give this much than to 
be truly religious. At the expense of a little re- 

| serve, a moderate sum of money, a willingness 
'to hand over a part of the family to that eccle- 
siastical domination which is regarded by it as 
a positive luxury, a man pure chased a considera- 
ble amount of peace of mind. If disposed to 
be superstitious, he cheated himself by this 
means into the idea that he was really pious ; if 
' inclined to think for himself, he procured the 
privilege of having his thoughts unmolested. It 
| was unpleasant to bear; but it was the least of 

two evils. 

This being the state of the case, the evil cannot 

be remedied by any method shorter than that 

|which would remove irreliyion. The most con- 
|Vincing arguments might be advanced, and 
enough might be said to satisfy all the world, that 
the churches are in error in their present notions 

of the priesthood, this would not alter the state 

| of things, except in as far as it made converts to 
‘real religion. There is liberty in the gospel no 
doubt, but it can be come at only by following 
the gospel method. It would avail little to 
| wake it plain that the ideas now entertained on 
this subject minister to slavery, unless one 
could at the same time impart to men a taste 
for real freedom. It would be of most trifling 
consequence to show that our present views ena- 
ble one man to exert tyranny over his neighbor, 
unless one could also lead men to believe that lib- 
If men 
are to continue unregenerate, and, being so, are to 

groan beneath the burden of their lusts, it does not 

much signify whether their task-master wears 

scarlet or black ; whether he carries a musket 
or a prayer-book. No sincere believer would 
care much to set men free from the dogma that 
| gives to a formal order the right to bear rule in 
the church, unless he could liberate them 
from the bad passions that render the do- 
minion of such an order not only endurable, 
but positively pleasant, It is not that we de- 
sire to see men in possession of a fre -edom whick 
they could not adorn and could not enjoy, that 
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we seek to expose the fallacy that is contained 
in the present system, it is that in exhibiting 
the error, we may remove an impediment to en- 
quiry, and may force them from superficial to tho- 
rough views. It is scarcely to be desired that a 
man should escape from the thraldom of a me- 
chanical priesthood, unless he could also deliver 
himself from the dominion of lusts that render a 
police force of this kind almost a necessary evil. 
When we follow the course of events since the 
Reformation, we perceive the unity of the visi- 
ble church gradually disappearing, and many sec- 
tions occurring within its compass. Each, how- 
ever, has taken with it the opinion of the parent 
in this matter. Episcopacy, departing the least 
from the forms and doctrines of its ancestor, has 
in this point adhered the closest to the ancient 
view. That Church, in each period of its his- 
tory, has always made far more of this idea, 
which insists upon a fixed external order, than 
of those vital and holy characteristics which the 
Bible describes as the appanage of the real priest- 
hood. Popery itself has scareely laid more 
stress on the dogma, for this simple reason, that 
its descendant has insisted as much upon it as 
in the nature of things was practicable. Hence 


at most times in the history of this Church, the | 


demand has beea loud and stringent for regular- 
ity of outward shape, whilst the internal mechan- 
ism has been left to shift for itself. The stipu- 
lation has been, let us have functionaries school- 
ed after a given routine, set apart according 
to a determinate formula. If in taking up these 
grand essentials, they fall in with piety on 
the way, that is as it may be; but the former 
things can on no account be dispened with. The 
claim has been complied with; there has inva- 
riably been rigid order; there bas frequently 
been uncommon erudition; and there has oc- 
casionally been true religion. 
(To be continued.) 


+ —~<0r + 


POWER UF MORAL PRINCIPLE. 


You cannot destroy a moral principle, if men 
are willing to stand up in its behalf, and be 
martyrs forit. Such a principle carries in it the 


life of God. A question of tariff, or a question 
of bank, may go this way or that. A question 
of economy may be shoved one way or another. 
(Jucstions of policy, however important they may 
be, have no vitality of their own. But a ques- 
tion that touches human nature at the root, a 
question of absolute moral justice, of absolute 
truth, and of absolute purity ; a question of right 
or wrong—it makes no difference how unpopular 
such a question is, if it has faithful advocates it 
will prevail. A man that puts himself on the 
ground of moral principle, if the whole world be 
ayainst him, is mightier than all of them. For 
the orb of time becomes such a man’s shield; 
and every step, every year, brings him nearer to 
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the hand of Owmnipotence. If a man takes 
ground for truth, and justice, and rectitude, and 
piety, and fights well, there can be no question as 
to the result. 


——__-—~+0— —____ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE NEW BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The ancient custom of Friends to recognize, 
| in a Society capacity, only those projects which 
| are founded ov a religious concern, has its ori- 
gin in philosophy, no less than in faith and ex- 
| perience. Under the influence of this kind of 
| feeling, men are qualified to impart to others 
{that unselfish interest and zeal which leads 

directly to the highest results. 

A concern has long dwelt in many minds for 
| the establishment of a school under the care of 
| the Society at large, adapted to the training in 
‘the higher branches of science and literature, 

the hundreds of young Friends who are annually 
reaching the age to enter on such studies ; it has 
‘lately, as most readers of the Intelligencer are 

aware, so far ripened in Baltimore, as to lead to 

| meetings, firstin that city, and then in Philadelphia 
‘and New York, desigued to awaken throughout 
the Society, this latent and general feeling. 
Few who have enjoyed the privilege of being 
| present at the mectings alluded to have failed to 
| appreciate the force of the religious concern 
which is the mainspring of the movement, and 
| none, I think, who appreciate this, can want con- 
fidence in its ultimate success. The only obsta- 
cle which at present seems likely to stand in the 
way of the project is the idea that such a school 
will be a means of promoting sectarianism, in 
some objectionable sense of the term. That its 
effect would be to imbue the younger part of the 
Society with inereased interest in those peculi- 
arities of faith and practice which, for two cen- 
turies, have distinguished Friends among Chris- 
tian professors, must be evident—the coucern 
could hardly have originated on any other 
ground; and to any parents who may not be in 
unison with the Society in its fundamental prin- 
ciples and testimonies, as laid down in its Dis- 
cipline, the school could hardly look for sup- 
port. 

The real question then is—How far is this 
concern for the more thorough and yet guarded 
education of our children a general one? If the 
efforts now making to obtain a solution of this 
question result in a favorable response, a great 
step will be gained, and we may look for a speedy 
accomplishment of the end in view. 

We can hardly over-estimate the advantages 
that would follow to our Society from the more 
general diffusion of solid educatiou, among its 
younger members ; these would thus acquire a 
more intelligent appreciation of its principles, 
and a mental discipline which would fortify them 
against specious fallacies, while their sphere of 
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eae ens 
gsefulness and influence in the world, would 
increase with the enlargement of their know- 
ledge, and the improvement of their faculties. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 1860. E. P. 


oe 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Worldly policy would that a man sleep in a 
hole skin, but true wisdom puts 2 man upon 
preserving a whole conscience. Gain in the 
chest, and loss in the conscience, is but a bad 
exchange. He that would save his life when he 
should lose it, shall lose it when he would save 
Fear not troubles, because he sleeps not that 
preserves thee ; bat fear sin, because he sleeps 
not that observes thee. 


It. 


ew 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRUST. 

“Take no thought for the morrow; for the 
norrow shalt take thought for the things of 
itself.”’ 

Though this injunction is from the highest 
authority, who has not at times experienced the 
lificulty of obeying this most merciful com- 
mand? When our energies flag, when our trust 
grows weak, and our conscience is troubled, 


because we have done those things we ought 
not to have done, and left undone “those things 


ought to have done; when the affairs of 
ime loom up unnaturally before us, and an 
ocean of difficulties comes, surge after surge, 
threatening almost to overwhelm us; when the 
dark angel broods gloomily over our threshold, 
and our hands hang down with discouragement, 
we look fearfully upon the expectant cares and 
responsibilities of the morrow. 

The weary heart asks itself, how can I struggle 
through a repetition of the annoyances that have 
assailed me to day ? How combat the difficul- 
ties, resist the temptations, fulfil the engage- 
ments of to-morrow? Where am [I to find 
streneth for future duties, when > day, so over- 
come by feebleness aud poverty? The distant 
sombre cloud casts a shadow over our path, and 
our eye is too dim to see that “ behind the cloud 
is the sun still shining.’ We overlook the 
Divine love and protection that has followed us 
irom our youth up; overlook the gracious be- 
hest, “* to take no thought for the morrow ; for | 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of'| 
itself.” We forget how often, in times past, | 
when the heart has trembled under its burdens, | 


We 


we have been suddenly and wonderfully lifted | 
Our trust has returned, our | 
faith has grown strong, and the Lord has put a! 


into the sunshine. 


new song into our mouth, “even praises to his 
great name. 

Then can we perceive that the trials and dis- 
couragements which attend us in this life, are 
gometimes permitted to dim our spiritual vision, | 


that we may walk by faith and not by sight, and 
more incline to seek those heavenly treasures 
over which time bas no power. If these dis- 
pensations have the effect to draw us nearer to 
the Father, and we are favored to “abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty,” we can not ex- 
perience anxiety about the future, but we shall 
know the promises to be verified, 

‘‘He shall cover thee with his feathers, 

And under his wings shalt thou trust.” 


12th mo., 1360. H. 


WITH CHILDREN. 


MINGLING 
Persons advanced, or advancing in life, and 
particularly those whose occupations involve 
them in the exciting pursuit of power or riches, 
are apt to look down upon youth as an unprofit- 
able time,—as a mere preliminary to real life, to 
be despatched with all convenient speed, and 
then to be forgotten. They are not aware how 
much they have need to learn from it, and to 
sympathize with it. It is very good for all to 
dwell much in the presence of the young. The 
greatest and best of men have loved to do so. 
The strange and unanswerable questions which 
children are continually asking, inadequate utter- 
ances of unutterable thoughts, convict the proud- 
est intellect of itsignorance. Their trustful and 
affectionate confi fence i in others, rebukes the sus- 
picious caution of experienced manhood. The 
unstudied grace of every “ breeze-like motion,’ 
the el: sdsomeness of the “self-born carol,” their 
free and full enjoyment of everything beautiful 
and glorious around them,—these, and such like 
traits, are angelic rather than human ; they speak 
of innocence, and happiness, and love; they say 
to anxious hearts, “ Take no thought for the 
morrow,’—‘ Be not troubled about many 
things.” Nor is boyhood an ineloqueut teacher. 
Its generous ardor, its dauntless activity, its 
chivalrous sense of honor, its fond attachments, 
its hopefulness, and truthfulness, its clear bright 
eye, fair cheek, light and joyous frame,—how 
strangely unlike is all this to the wrinkled brow 
and heavy tread, the callousness and deliberate 
selfishness by which it is too often succeeded 
Much, very much is to be learned from tie 
young. 
| It is to be regretted, that the recollections of 
childhood and youth in most persons so soon 
|grow dim and perish, —obliterated from the 
| heart by the noisy waves of active life,—that 
men can so seldom trace their way back toa 
very early time. In one sense, indesd, chili- 
hood is never forgotten. Love or ambition may 
usurp for a time tyraonic sway over the heart, 
and seem to blot out all the time before; bat, 
| except in the wretched criminal, whose keene-t 
pang of remorse is to compare himself with what 
he was once, the thought of the home of other 
| days never fails to act ‘like magic on the heart, 
the faces and haunts familiar to the child remain 
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enshrined in the memory of the man, and com-;the improvement of primary and neighborhood § Lancaster C 
mand forever an affectionate reverence. Those ' , il months. Th 
schools, we may reply, that the experience of thought, and 

on id days, that were so long similar institutions has proved that the effect js 

As twenty days are now, . 

’ nee rather to raise the standard of all schools, by 

with each morrow, as it then seemed, severed : ) 


from yesterday by a solid barrier, as it were, in 
the intervening night; those scenes where no 
thought of change or decay ever intruded, but 
which, as well as the actors in them, were un- 
consciously regarded as destined to abide for- 
ever,—how shall their memory be lost except by 
a violent and unnatural renunciation of the former 
self ?—Sunday School Journal. 
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Frrenps’ Boarpina Scaoor.—Pursuant a 
their appointment as mentioned in the 39th | 
number of the Intelligencer, a portion of the 
committee from Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
met in conference with Friends’ of New York, 
at 27th street meeting house, at the time ap- 


pointed for the purpose. The evening was very 
inclement, notwithstanding which, a considera- 
ble number of Friends, both men and women were 
in attendance. The general features of the ad- 
dress and proposed plan were fully approved, and 
2 committee was appointed to unite with the dele- 
gations from Baltimore and Philadelphia, in pub- 
lishing and distributing this document, with a 
subscription list appended. 

There appears to be but one view as to the 
want of such an institution at it is now proposed 
to establish, and we shall endeavor to keep our 





readers informed of the progress of this interest- | 
ing concern. 
or 

We have received several essays on the sub- 
ject of Education, in nearly all of which, the 
writers base their remarks in relation to the pro- 
posed Boarding School, on the supposition that 
it is intended to place it under the care of 
Yearly Meetings. But the address alluded to 
in the present number, as about to be published 
for general circulation, will show, that this is 
not contemplated. ‘The writers of the several 
essays will find much of their religious concern, 
embodied in that document 

To the friend who expresses a fear that such 
a school as it is proposed to establish, wou!d 
prevent the attention of Friends being turned to 






educating teachers at a moderate expense. 
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The same writer advocates a system of fre 
instruction throughout the Society, and this, no 
doubt, would be an effectual means of competing 
with the public schools. Yet even if we look to 
this desirable result, there are no more efficient 
means towards it, than to embrace unitedly 
every opening which appears likely to give to 
our children a liberal education, and to instil 
into their minds at the same time, a love for our 
principles and testimonies. It is to individuals 
thus trained, that we must look in the future to 
earry still further that beautiful principle of 
Christian equality, which would give to every 
child born into the Society an education con- 
mensurate with his powers, and at the expense 
of the whole. 

On the subject of books, we give the follow. 
ing remarks from one of the essays referred to: 

‘“¢ Another serious disadvantage under which 
we labor, is the want of suitable books for chil. 


dren, not only for the infant mind, but also for ee 
; madly thr 

| those of riper years; and ar j : 
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schools over which we have no control, it seems 
necessary to use such class books as are used in 
such schols. And I would inquire, are there 


not talent and learning enough among us to get 


| up books for our children in accordance with down fr 

° iews?”’ lief of tl 
our own views’ 
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principles and testimonies; for a religiously 
concerned and intelligent teacher will know 
what to pass by in the class books used, and 
what to make an oceasion fur holding up truth 


in opposition to error. 
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Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania, aged 5 years and 10 
months. Though so young she was one of active 
thought, and a great admirer of nature’s works. 


~~ 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


The following splendid description of the 
Falls of Niagara, and the Prince’s visit to them, 
by the Times’ special correspondent, cannot 
fail to be read with interest and admiration. 
Every one expects so much from these cataracts, 
and is so eager to see them, that, fired with the 
notion of a second deluge, they strain their eyes 
in all directions as they advance and catch stray 
glimpses of the Falls here and there, now hid- 
den by trees, now lost in spray, till, when they 
do really stand before them, they are apt at 
last to experience a feeling which, if not dis- 
appointment, is at least one of less surprise. 
Let the visitor fortify himself against indulging 
in these hurried glances. 


of these tremendous cataracts, it is this. If he 
comes to the Canadian side, as most visitors do, 
he must pass over the beautiful suspension-bridye 
which, like a web of iron, thin and delicate as a 


net, spans a tremendous ravine between the | 


cliffs, which hem in the rapids some two miles 
below the Falls. Let him from this look down 
the stream. There is quite enough to occupy 
attention as the mass of deep-blue water rushes 
madly through the gorge far down below him, 


checked here and there for a moment by a sunken | 


rock, over which they storm and rave and seem 
to turn upon their hidden enemies in a circle of 


dreadful whirlpools, the ring of angry froth in | 


which shows the vortex where beams, and trees, 


emerge at last in the quiet, solemn-looking waters 
of Lake Ontario. Who that has ever gazcd 
down from this bridge can wonder at the be- 
lief of the Indians that an evil spirit resided 
beneath these dreadful waters? for ever and anon 


If any thing can} 
possibly lessen one’s appreciation, or rather awe, | 
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out of its least angry spots a huge green wave | 


will suddenly upheave and seems to choke and 
struggle with the rest. For an instant it spreads 


strove for room; then tumbling headlong in a 
cloud of spray is carried off with a rush like the 
sweep of destiny. ‘To watch these rapids as, 
stayed fur a moment by rocks too solid even for 
their dash, they go pouring down wave on wave, 


his carriage crosses the bridge. 


the American side, and above where the swift- 


are pouring towards the cataract. begin to show | 


their force 


and east their flakes high into the air. 


| more dangerous than ever. 


| over and over trees, their wet 
and logs of timber are dragged beneath and | 
hurried down for miles and wiles till they | 

} 
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blue surface, and flowing quickly on, though 
still so smooth, so treacherously quiet in its 
might that one might almost think of swimming 
in it, but that the branches of trees and little bits 
of timber which hurry down so fast give such a 
warning of the power beneath the water as even 
a fish would not care to disregard. <A wile or 
so lower down, and the river begius to throw off 
all disguise, and hurries swiftly on, keeping the 
rootsand plants that fringe its edge flickering and 
waving tremulously out, or pouring against the 
points of rocks and islands with a force that 
makes it recoil back in a feather of spray, as 
from the bows of a steamboat, till you can 
almost fancy that the very islands have got adrift 
and are strugglivg fiercely up against the stream 
By and by foam appears on the water, then 
whirlpools, which spin till your head reels to look 
at them, then more foam, then lines of dee; 
sunken gullies, where the blue water drops 
heavily down and seems to choke and rave till it 
becomes a broad, frothy white, freeing its waves 
at last in sullen heaves and throes, and rushing 
on again, torn, jagged, and rowing wilder and 
As you gaze upon 
the rush you feel a horrid yearning in your heart 
to plunge in and join the mad whirl and see the 
mystery out. Yet even with this thought at its 
strongest you shrink instinctively from the 
dreadful brink, where the very waters seem 
hurrying to destruction. Faster and faster and 
wilder and wilder it pours with every minute 
throbbing over the rocks and stones in mounds 
of spray, like loosely driven snow, bent into 
crooked channels in the stones, but always rush- 
ing on as if the river was mad. ‘Trees tumbled 
€ branches out of 
water as if they strive for help against their 
enemy, and cling for one brief instant to the 
banks to be whirled down the next more rapidly 
than ever. You are nearing the cataracts, and 
soon a dreadful line of foaming breakers begin 
to show white in their restless anger, and look- 
ing from their massive, deep, slow plunge likea 
sea of half-thawed snow as they rave and hiss 
very 


| mi es til bubble ane 
| minute the race increases till the bubble and 
dark and terrible from cliff to cliff, as though it | 


rush from the seething waters fill your ear and 


| prepare the mind for that great scene below 


Yet 


where their majesty of terrors culminates 


| there seem no rocks amone these breakers, and 


you notice with surprise that all their heaving 


| strugyles are back against the stream, as if the 
will occupy the traveller sufficiently indeed till| very waves themsclves were conscious of the 


Then let him | tremendous abyss into which they wer 
by a winding road drive far above the Falls on | hurried, and strove against their fate 


est and most awful of all rapids, those which | perceptibly to their might and dash, till you 


being 
But all 
in vain does the surge rise; each second adds 


near Goat Island, where the great rapids com- 


Before him he will see a noble| mence and where the waves ‘‘ headlong plunge 
river, more than three times the width of the !and writhe in agony” —a perfect hell of 
Thames at London, without a ripple iu its deep | —the (‘harybdis of the western world 


waters 


None 
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can stand on the frail path which spans the | 
Rapid here without a feeling of almost alarm as | 
he looks beneath those surges, terribly beautiful, | 
within fifty yards of their great leap, smashing | 
over every thing with a force that makes the | 
very banks quiver with the vibration, plunging | 
aud whirling down from rock to rock with a | 
headlong delirious fury that is at once dreadful 
and sublime. One minute and they overwhelm 
the rocks in a crowd of waves, then receding 
with a great convulsive leap, leave the granite 
bare, smooth, and plished for a single instant, 
till drowned and hidden by another surge which 
comes thundering and rashing on, bounds from 
stone to stone, “ crashing on cliffs, which down- 
ward worn aud rent with its fierce footsteps, 
yield in chasins a dreadful vent.” It is here | 
that the resistless might of the great Falls can 
be best appreciated as you note the tumbling 
waters gathering strength for the great avalanche | 
of waves, where, racing and struggling over the | 
cliff, they fall at last, and a mighty river is dash- 
ed into bells of foam. Let the visitor just turn 
aside from the route we have attempted to 
describe to look at the American Falls.  Else- 
where, perhaps, they would be grand and! 


beautiful; here, close to the great Horseshoe | 
Cataract, on the Canadian side of Goat Island, 
they seem almost nothing—-a mere picturesque 
accident of the situation. The traveller should 
pass at once across Goat Island, and at its 
further extremity is a frail wooden bridge, 
which, stretching from rock to rock on the very | 
verge of the great Fall, leads to Terrapin Tower. 
And here my humble duty as guide ends, for, 
—‘‘ Lo! where it comes, like an eternity, as if 
to sweep down all things in its track, charming 
the eye with dread’’—Niagara. The idol of all 
the worshippers of nature—the goal and object 
of Western travel—the cataract, of all the cat- 
aracts in the world is before you, and you pause 
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with devotional sadness as “deep calleth unto 
deep’? with thundering roar, and the great 
amphitheatre of green waters pouring down in 
sullen majesty is lost forever in the clouds of 
spray which rise so dense beneath them. Here 
words are powerless, guides are useless, and he 
who wishes to see aud feel Niagara must watch it 
for himself. He must study it, he must live 
near it, he must hear its solemn roar, and fill his 
mind with its very hue and aspect. He must 
rise at dawn and see the sun break through the 
pine woods, till its rays fall on the cataract, and 
wake its colors into life and play, lighting it up 
in the distance like a gigantie glacier. He 
must watch it hour by hour as the deep green 
imass always keeps nearing the edge, and ne 
longer struggling uow in waves yields to its fate, 
and flowing smoothly as oil nearer and nearer, 
comes slowly and solemnly over the cliff like a 
green curtain, and with one stately, massive 
plunge pours down and down, till the eye loses 





its rush, and the bright emerald hill of water 
shades into dazzling white, as broken at last in 
its long fall it parts into spray and disappears in 
the mist. He must watch its feathery edges 
darting over the little cascades of snow upon the 
rocks beneath, rushing into the great basin at 
the foot of the cataracts, where the waters hiss 
and seethe in foam, yet lie all motionless now, as 
if stunned and crushed by their deep overthrow, 
Niagara has flowed from all time as it thunders 
now, yet even those who have lived here longest 
sce in its mighty rush fresh beauties every hour, 
though its eternity of waters never alter in 
their bulk for summer sun or melting of the 
great Canadian snows. Sometimes a sudden 
cust of wind will rise, and, clearing up the mist 
in broken masses like a torn cloud, show the 
base of the Falls, a Phlegethon of waters, where 


| they seem to writhe, and hiss, and boil in end- 


less torture. ‘To see this is grand ; but to watch 
them in the evening and the night from the 
Canadian side is the finest and most solemn scene 
of all. 

As the sun goes behind the hills, the mist 
rises higher and higher, in a gauzelike cloud, 


'which spreads from shore to shore, wrapping 
Goat Island in its shady tinge, and making its 


very rocks and pine woods look watery and ua- 
substantial as a vision. When the silence of 
night settles down at last upon the scene, the 
roar of the cataract seems louder and more grand, 
and through the darkness its great outline of 
foam and mist can be dimly seen, vague, terrible, 
and ill-defined as in the ocean in a storm, yet 
making its impression of eternal force aad 
grandeur not less distinct upon the memory, 
never to be forgotten. As often happens to 
those who watch these cataracts on a summer’s 
night, you may see the lightning playing down 
among the angry waters, and then the scene is 
one of the most terrible and lurid grandeur. 
There are three notable ways of seeing the Falls 
which are always showa to such visitors as have 
the courage to attempt them. The first is under 
the hollow cliff on the Canadian side, where a 
winding staircase in a wooden tower, leaning 
against the face of the rock, leads down to the 
level of the water. From this point, out of the 
reach of the fall of waters, though dreadfully 
accessible to their spray, a scrambling narrow 
ridge of loose stone leads down. Clad in a 
water-proof suit like the dress of a diver, you 
venture out upon this path. You need all your 
coolness and vigilance here, as the clouds of 
water keep eddying out from the cataract on 
your left almost dense enough to drown a man, 
and quite thick enough to blind him. One false 
step and all the world cou/d not prolong your 
life a single instant. As you advance upon the 


path and dimly see the little stony track before 


you, the stoutest heart beats quicker. High 


over head a cavelike mass of black granite pro- 
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ets in a rough arch for more than fifty feet,;looked on as well meaning and all that, but 
ad beneath this a vista opens up which might|chimerical, to use the mildest term. Mr. Black- 
mss for the entrance to the pit of Acheron. | well, however, persevered, and had some two 
Yet a litele further and the spray meets you in j hundred Bengal lights made of the largest size 
, suffocating mass till, half-drowned with the! which it was possible to manufacture. About 
ater and stunned with the roar, you gasp for, ,twenty of these were placed iu a row under the 
preath as the cold strikes a chill through your ' cliffs, beneath Clifton House, and facing the 
fame and drives you to seek a moment’s shelter! American Fall ; twenty more were placed ‘under 
rith your face close pressed against the wet|Table Rock, and twenty more behind the sheet 
weks ere you dare it further. A minute or two | ‘of water itse If, the entrance to which from the 
fr breath and you press on again, shielding your | ‘Canadian side I have alre ady described. At 
yes from the water and looking down cautiously | ten o'clock at night they were all lit, and their 
npon “the smooth, slippery path, now and then’ effect was some thing or and, m: igical, and brilliant 
wroing sharp round to avoid the whirlwinds of | beyond all power of words to portray. In an 
ray which dash and ed ly up in fierce clouds instant the whole mass of water, glowing as if 
though they meant to tear you from the cliff. | incandescent in the intense light, seemed turned 
it the end of the path you pause, and during)to molten silver. From be hind the Fall the 
the brief intervals between the drowning shower s {light shone with such vivid brilliancy that the 
you try to survey the scene. You are some| waters immediately before it looked Hike a sheet 
furty or fifty yards under the edge of the great) of crystal glass, a cascade of diamonds, every 
Horseshoe F alls, and in the thick and misty | | head and stream in which leapt and sparkled 
wilight can see the huge curtain of water fall-}and spread the glare over the whole scene, like 
ng frou the cliff two hundred feet above you}a river of lighted phosphorus. The boiling 
like a sheet of rough ground glass, and shooting | rapids underneath dimly reflected back the vivid 
hto streams and columns, as it falls lower and| gleam as from a mirror, lighting up the trees 
wer down on to the p Jute rocks before you, and rocks and all the wild torn chasms through 
which steam and secth and send the great mass which the rapids pour, and showing out the old 
hissing off as though they were red hot. tis gray ruins of Table Rock like a huge dilapidated 
btremendous and anawful sight, neither beautiful |tower. The smoke, too, rose in thick, dense 
hor picturesque, but without its equal in the|masses, spreading upwards over the cataracts in 
ride world for grand and solemn maje sty and /a luminous cloud that seemed as if Niagara was 
power. Yet, truly speaking, its terrors sink in a blaze from base to summit. But all the 
yray to nothing in comparison with the view]}grandeur and beauty seemed as nothing to the 
iselosed as you turn and look straight ahead | effect produced when the lights were changed 
eneath the Falls. Some yards before you, from white to red. Niagara seemed turned to 
bough only cimly seen, stands a tall. solitary blood in color, but so bright, so lurid in its deep 
nip ‘of rock—this, sharp, and even as the edge effulgence that a river of seething, roaring, 
faknife, and round the base of which no hellish fire seemed to have taken the place in an 
uman foot has ever trodden. Let those who | instant of these cold, stern, eternal Falls None 
sit Niagara and dare this utmost passage, press could look upon this scene, the huge, fiery, 
lose to its edge, and wait for a chance to look | blood-red mass, dark-looking and clotted i in the 
eyond. Now and then with a hoarse roar, | centre, without a feeling of awe. You could 
eard even above the din of waters, the clouds | D0t speak, so sublime were its terrors, vor move 
i spray are hurled upwards like a steam ex. | your gaze from the blazing caldron underneath 
sion, and you can see dimly into the green ithe Falls, where the river seemed in its frothy 
larkness beyond, almost beneath. hers the | red foam li ke boiling blood. 
reat Fall comes over like a de ‘luge, aud where 
tone brief instant as the misty curtain lifts | 
ou half desery where something like a cavern 
awwns, blacker and gloomier than all. It is 
uly for an instant that such glimpses may be} The article on the subject of Virst-day § Schools, 
ad, and one may wait a chance for hours ere it | which appeared iu the Iptelligencer of Elev enth 
Fill please Niagara to afford even such a scanty/month, J7th, was read, [ trust, by many 
we into the mysteries which these dreadful | Friends with more than ordinary interest. The 
aters have hidden from all eternity. * * | need of these schools has long been felt, and I 
a his first view of the Falls he saw them as no, doubt not but the re-establishment of the system 
an had ever seen them before, and as they would be attended with beneficial results; for in 
ill probably never be seen aguin—he saw the times gone by, Friends had under their care, in 
‘alls of Niagara illuminated. At the first idea! some plac es, similar institutions from which 
t seems about as feasible to light upthe Atlantic’ much good was derived. Perh: aps, there are 
s these great outpourings of Lake Erie, and those among all classes of our me mbers that see 
Ir. Blackwell, when he started the idea, was ‘the benefit which would arise from this thing, 
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but of these none more keenly perceive the ad- 
vantage than piously concerned parents, who 
have young children to be instructed in the 
principles of our Society. Although many of them 
ure entirely capable of diffusing this kind of in- 
struction themselves, and day by day labor to sow 
these seeds properly in the garden of the young 
mind, yet they would find themselves increasing- 
ly encouraged by the influence of a rightly con- 
ducted school held on this day of the week. Ad- 
nitting, then, there is place for the establishment 
of these schools, why will not Friends endeavor 
to make the necessary arrangements to bring it | 
into practice? and if brought about in the right 
spirit, the result will be attended with perhaps | 
better recompense than we now anticipate, and 
much useful instruction diffused therein, will be 
like “ bread cast upon the waters,’ which, though 


not perceptible now, “ will return after many 


days.” ». 
11th mo. 21st, 1860. 
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Selected. 


Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own: 

Ifthe morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan ? 


If the awakened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy clonk around thy form ; 

Though the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast faith and hope unshaken 
Animate the trusting breast; 

Step by step the journey’s taken 
Nearer to the land of rest. 


All unseen, the Master walketh 

By the toiling servant’s side; 
Comfortable words he talketh 

While his bands uphold and guide. 


Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow 
Rends thy beart to him unknown; 

He to-day, and he to-morrow, 
Grace suflicient gives his own. 


Holy strivings nerve and strengthen ; 
Long endurance wins the crown, 
When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay thy burden down. 


-~<er- nee 


‘We are unprofil thle servants, we have done that which 
was our dutu to do-? 


This did not once so trouble me, 
That better I could not love Thee: 
But now I feel and know 
That only when we love, we find 
How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestow. 


While we had little care to call 

On Thee, and scarcely prayed at all, 
We seemed enough to pray 

but now we only think with shame, i. 

tlow seldom to thy glorious name 


Our lips their offerings pay. 
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It would fill a volume, in an age of pamphle@isadvantage 
were I to record all my observations in this gres pall, dismal 
vapital of human business and pleasure. The air. Princ 
was an unlimited range of society—the powegprest in this 
ful, the wise, the witty, and the famous in eve pcended t 
walk of life ; princes, presidents, poets, generalggace had th 
artists, actors, and philanthropists,—all makiy niser for | 
their own market at the fair, and deeming @iirmishing 
price too exorbitant for such commodities as higpd in obtair 
their fancy. It was well worth one’s whilghe prince 
‘even if he had no idea of buying or selling, loser by tl 
' loiter through the bazars and observe the variog§ Day afte 
sorts of traffic that were going forward. anity, my 
Some of the purchasers, I thought, maiqgore and 
| very foolish bargains. For instance, a yousglbe place | 
man having inherited a splendid fortune, |agjursuing n 
out a considerable portion of it in the purchagglmost obli 
of diseases, and finally spent all the rest for inded of 
lot of repentance and a suit of rags. A  verghalr of sim 
| pretty girl bartered a heart as clear as crystigo heartily 
aud which seemed her most valuable pogteam into 
session, for another jewel of the same kind, bipur journe: 
so worn and defaced as to be utterly wortigustle of \ 
‘less. In one shop there were a great many crowmpurple and 
of laurel and myrtle, which soldiers, author ud humo 
| Statesmen, and various other people press adies ogli 
vagerly to buy; some purchased these paltr Ir. Smoo 
| wreathes with their lives, others by a toilsommom at t! 
‘servitude of years, and many sacrificed wha prected te 
|ever was more valuable, yet finally slunk aw impleton: 
without the crown. There was a sort of stocuonstrous 
' or scrip, called Conscience, which seemed to ¥f all par 
in great demand, and would purchase alme One of 


And when we gave yet slighter heed 

Unto our brother’s suffering need, 
Our hearts reproached us then, 

Not half so much as now, that we 

With such a careless eye can see 
The woes and wants of men. 


In doing is this knowledge won, 

To see what yet remains undone; 
With this our pride repress, 

And give us grace, a growing store, 

Tbat day by day we may do more, 
Aud may esteem it less. 
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any thing. Indeed, few rich commodities weg-percely 
| to be obtained without paying a heavy sum | ympathy 
this particular stock, and a map’s business waP¥0 great 


seldom very lucrative unless he knew precist his prag 
when and how to throw his hoard of consciendfess me. 
| into the market. Yet, as this stock was tig “ Sir,” 
only thing of permanent value, whoever part kindly ve 
with it was sure to find himself a loserin ti “ Yes, 
long run. Several of the speculations were #00 is i 
ja questionable character. Ovcasionally a mempere in \ 


















| ber of Congress recruited his pocket by the sal ity by | 
of his constituents : and | was assured that publ “‘ Alas 
officers have often sold their country at ver ght, “1 
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jderate prices. ‘Thousands sold their happiness 
ra whim. Gilded chains were in great de- | 
and, aud purchased with almost any sacrifice. 
truth, those who desired, according to the old 
ge, to sell any thing valuable for a song, 
ight find customers all over the Fair; and there 
ee innumerable messes of pottage, piping hot, | 
rsuch as chose to buy them with their birth- | 
ht. A few articles, however, could not be 
und genuine at Vanity Fair. If a customer 
ished to renew his stock of youth the dealers 
fered him a set of false teeth and an auburn 
ig; if he demanded peace of mind, they recom- 
ended opium or a brandy bottle. 
Tracts of land and golden mansions, situate in 
e Celestial City, were often exchanged, at very 
advantageous rates, for a few years’ lease of 
pall, dismal, inconvenient tenements in Vanity | 
air. Prince Beelzebub himself took great in- 
rest in this sort of traffic, and sometimes con- | 
pscended to meddle with smaller matters. I 
ace had the pleasure to see him bargaining with 
niser for his soul, which, after much ingenious | 


kirmishing on both sides, his highness succeed- | 


jin obtaining at about the value of sixpence. | 
he prince remarked, with a smile, that he was 
loser by the transaction. 


Day after day, as I walked the streets of | 


anity, my manners and deportment became 
ore and more like those of the inhabitants. 
he place began to seem like home ; the idea of 
bursuing my travels to the Celestial City was 


Imost obliterated from my mind. I was re- | 


pinded of it, however, by the sight of the same 
air of simple pilgrims at whom we had laughed 
0 heartily when Apollyon puffed smoke and 
team into their faces at the commencement of 
ur journey. There they stood, amidst the densest 
ustle of Vanity ; the dealers offering them their 
urple and fine linen and jewels, the men of wit 
ud humor gibing at them, a pair of buxom 
adies ogling them askance, while the benevolent 
Ir. Smooth-it-away whispered some of his wis- 
jom at their elbows, and pointed to a newl 
rected temple; but there were these worthy 
impletons, making the scene look wild and 
wonstrous, merely by their sturdy repudiation 
pf all part in its business or pleasures. 

One of them—his name was Stick-to-the-right 

perceived in my face, I suppose, a species of 
ympathy and almost admiration, which, to m 
wn great surprise, | could not help feeling for 
his pragmatic couple. It prompted him to ad- 
ress me. 

“Sir,” inquired he, with a sad, yet mild and 


#@indly voice, “do you call yourself a pilgrim ?”’ 


_“ Yes,” I replied, “ my right to that appella- 
ion is indubitable. I am merely a sojourner 
tere in Vanity Fair, being bound to the Celestial 
‘ity by the new railroad. 

_‘* Alas, friend,” rejoined Mr. Stick-to-the- 
ght, “I do assure you, and beseech you to re- 
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|as if nothing had happened. 
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ceive the truth of my words, that that whole 
concern isa bubble. You may travel on it all 
your lifetime, were you to live thousands of 
years, and yet never get beyond the limits of 
Vanity Fair. Yea, though you should deem 
yourself entering the gates of the blessed city, it 
will be nothing but a miserable delusion.” 

“The Lord of the Celestial City,” began the 
other pilgrim, whose name was Mr. Fvot-it-to- 
heaven, ‘‘ has refused, and will ever refuse, to 
grant an act of incorporation for this railroad ; 
and, unless that be obtained, no passenger can 
ever hope to enter his dominions. Wherefore 
every man who buys a ticket must lay his account 
with losing the purchase money, which is the 
value of his own soul.” 

“ Poh, nonsense !’’ said Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
taking my arm and leading me off, “ these fel- 
lows ought to be indicted tor a libel. If the law 
stood as it once did in Vanity Fair we should 
see them grinning through the iron bars of the 
prison window.” 

This incident made a considerable impression 
on my mind, and contributed with other circum- 
stances to indispose me to a permanent residence 


| in the city of Vanity ; although, of course, | was 


not simple enough to give up my original plan 
of gliding along easily and commodiously by 
railroad. Still, 1 grew anxious to be gone. ‘Lhere 
was one strange thing that troubled me. Amid 
the occupations or amusements of the Fair, 
nothing was more common than for a person— 
whether at feast, theatre, or church, or traffick- 
ing for wealth and honors, or whatever he might 
be doing, and however unseasonable the inter- 
ruption— suddenly to vanish like a soap-bubble. 
and be never more seen of his fellows; and so 
accustomed were the latter to such little accidents 
that they went on with their business as quietly 
But it was other- 
wise with me. 

Finally, after a pretty long residence at the 
Fair, | resumed my journey towards the Celestial 
City, still with Mr. Smooth-it-away at my side 
Ata short distance beyond the suburbs of Vanity 
| we passed the ancient silver mine, ‘of which 


| Demas was the first discoverer, and which is now 


| wrought to great advantage, supplying nearly 
_all the coined currency of the world. A little 
‘further onward was the spot where Lot’s wife 
| had stood for ages under the semblance of a pil- 
lar of salt. Curious travellers have long since 
| carried it away piecemeal. Had all regrets been 
| punished as rigorously as this poor dame’s were, 
|my yearning for the relinquished delights of 
fanity Fair might have produced a similar 
change in my own corporeal substance, and Jett 
me a warning to future pilgrims. 
The next remarkable object was a large edifice, 
constructed of mossgrown stone, but ina modern 
and airy style of architecture. The engine came 
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to a pause in its vicinity, with the wanal tre- 
mendous shriek. 

“This was formerly the castle of the redoubted 
giant Despair,’ observed Mr. Smooth-it-away ; 
“but since his death Mr. Flimsy-faith has re- 
paired it, and keeps an excellent house of enter- 
tainment here. It one of our stopping- 
places.” 

“It seems but slightly put together,” remark- 
ed I, looking at the frail yet ponderous walls. 
“JT do not envy Mr. Flimsy-faith his habitation. 
Some day it will thunder down upon the heads 
of the occupants.” 

“We shall escape, at all events,” said Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, “ for Apollyon is putting on the 
steam again.” 

The road now plunged into a gorge of the 
Delectable Mountains, 
where in former ages the blind men wandered 

- and stumbled among the tombs. One of these 
ancient tombstones had been thrust across the 
track by some malicious person, and gave the 
train of cars a terrible jolt. Far up the rugged | 
side of a mountain I perceived a rusty iron door, | 
half overgrown with bushes and creeping plants, 
but with smoke issuing from its crevices. 

‘Ts that,” inquired I, “the very door in the 
hill-side which the shepherds assured Christian 
was a byway to hell?” 

‘¢That was a joke on the part of the “| 
herds,” said Mr. Smooth-it-away, with a smile. 
“Tt is neither more nor less than the door of a| 
cavern which they use as a smoke-house for the | 

preparation of mutton hams.” 

My recollections of the journey are now, for a} 
little space, dim and confused, inasmuch as a | 
singular drowsiness here overcame me, owing to 
the fact that we were passing over the enchant. 
ed ground, the air of which encourages a dis- | 
position to sleep. I awoke, however, as soon as 
we crossed the borders of the pleasant land of 
Beulah. All the passengers were rubbing their 
eyes, comparing watches, and congratulating one 
another on the prospect of arriving so seasonably | 
at the journey’s end. The sweet breezes of | 
this happy clime came refreshingly to our nos- | 
trils; we beheld the glimmering gush of silver | 
fountains, overhung by trees of beautiful foliage 
and delicious fruit, which were propagated by 
grafts from the celestial gardens. Once, as we 
dashed onward like a hurricane, there was a flut- | 
ter of wings and the bright appearance of an| 
angel in the air, speeding forth on some heaven- 
ly mission. The engine now announced the close 
vicinity of the final station house by one last and 
horrible scream, in which there seemed to be 
distinguishable every kind of wailing and woe, 
and bitter fierceness of wrath, all mixed up with 
the wild laughter of a devil or a madman. 
Throughout our journey, at every stopping- 
place, Apollyon had exercised his ingenuity in 
screwing the most abominable sounds out of the 


is 





and traversed the field | 


great perturbation; some bawling out for their 


that the boat would expl de or sink ; 








whistle of the steam engine; but in this closing 
effort he outdid himself, mand created an infernal 
uproar, which, besides disturbing the peaceful 
inhabitants of Beulah, must have sent its discord 
even through the celestial gates. 

While the horrid clamor was still ringing in 
our ears, we heard an exulting strain, as if q 
thousand instruments of music, with height, and 
depth, and sweetness in their tones, at once ten. 
der and triumphant, were struck in unison, to 
greet the approach of some illustrious hero, who 
had fought the good fight and won a glorious 
victory, and was come to lay aside his battered 
arms forever. Looking to ascertain what might 
be the occasion of this ‘glad harmony, I perceiy. 
ed, on alighting from the cars, that a multitude 
of shining ones had assembled on the other 
side of the river, to welcome two poor pilgrims, 
who were just emerging from its depths. They 
were the same whom Apollyon and ourselves had 
persecuted with taunts, and gibes, and scalding 
steam, at the commencement of our journey— 
the same whose unworldly aspect and impressive 
words had stirred my conscience amid the wild 
revellers of Vanity Fair. 

“‘ How amazingly well those men have got 
on,” cried 1 to Mr. Smooth-it-away. “I wish 
we were secure of as good a reception.” 

‘¢ Never fear, never fear!’ answered my friend. 
“Come, make haste; the ferry boat will be of 
directly, and in three minutes you will be on the 
other side of the river. No doubt you will find 
coaches to carry you up to the city gates.” 

A steam ferry boat, the last improvement on 
this important route, lay at the river side, puff. 
‘ing , Shorting, and emitting all those other dis 
agreeable utterances which betoken the depar- 
ture to be immediate. I hurried on board with 
the rest of the passengers, most of whom were in 





















baggage ; some tearing their hair and exclaiming 
some al- 
| ready pale with the heaving of the stream ; some 
gazing affrighted at the ugly aspect of the steers- 
man; and some still dizzy with the slumberous 
influences of the Enchanted Ground. Looking 
back to the shore, I was amazed to discern Mr. 


' Smooth- -it-away waving his hand in token of 


farewell. 

“Don’t you go over to the Celestial City ?” 
exclaimed I. 

‘Qh, no!’ answered he with a queer smile, 
and that same disagreeable contortion of visage 
which I had remarked in the inhabitants of the 
Dark Valley. “Qh, no! I have come thus far 
only for the sake of your pleasant company. 
Good by! We shall meet again.” 

And then did my excellent friend Mr. Smooth- 
it-away laugh outright, in the midst of which 
cachinnation a smoke-wreath issued from bis 
mouth and nostrils, while a twinkle of lurid 
flame darted out of either eye, proving indubi- 
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FRIENDS’ 
tably that his heart was all of a red blaze. The 
jmpudent fiend! To deny the existence of 
Tophet, when he felt its fiery tortures raging 
within his breast. I rushed to the side of “the 
boat, intending to fling myself on shore; but 
the wheels, as they began their revolutions, threw 
a dash of srray over me so cold—so deadly cold, 
with the chill that will never leave those waters 
until Death be drowned in his own river—that, 
with a shiver and a heartquake I awoke. Thank 
heaven it was a Dream! 


ee 
‘6 SNUBBING. ” 


There are few persons who, at some period or 
other of their lives, have not an interest, either 
direct or indirect, in the training of children. 
To such, therefore, whether parents, relatives, or 
teachers, one word or two of advice may be 
offered ; and we would especially recommend the 
importance of avoiding that mode of correction 
commonly called snubbing. The word itself is 
banished from polite society ; but alas! the 
custom is by no means equally proscribed. The 
sound is, to some extent, significant of the sense. 
“To snub” is certainly not euphonious, and 
would sadly offend the ears of many who are ad- 
dicted to the habit. Snubbing is of various 
kinds, for instance, there is the snub direct, 
sharp and decisive, that knocks the tender, sen- 
sitive spirit at once; there is the covert snub, 
nearly allied to being talked at; the jocose snub, 
veiling the objectionable form of reproof under 
an affected pleasantry ; and there is also a most 
unpleasant form of snubbing, frequently used 
by well-meaning persons to repress forwardness 
or personal vanity. It is very true that children 
and young persons often exhibit forwardness, 
vanity, and many other qualities extremely dis- 
tasteful to their wiser elders; but it is question- 
able if snubbing was ever found an effectual 
cure for such faults. It may smother the evil 
for the time; but in such cases it is better to 
encourage children to speak their thoughts freely, 
patiently and gently to show them where they 
are wrong, and trust to a kind voice and tender 
indulgence to win the hearts that snubbing 
would most certainly sooner or later alienate. 

So far, then, from snubbing being a cure for 
faults of character, it will be found on close ex- 
amination to,be a fruitful source of evil ; it renders 
a timid child reserved, and it may be deemed 
fortunate if the conscientious principle is strong 
enough to preserve him from direct deceit. In- 
decision of character too, is a common result of 
snubbing ; for there can be no self-reliance when 
the mind i is wondering within itself whether such 
or such an action will be snubbed. Some dis- 
positions may in time become tolerably callous to 
reproof; but it rarely happens that even those 
most seasoned by incessant rebukes ever entirely 
lose the uncomfortable feeling which snubbing 
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occasions. It is, in fact, a perpetual mental 
blister, and itis grievous to see how blindly people 
exercise it on those they dearly love. It may 
occur to some, who can think as well as snub, 
that the benefit to be derived from anything cal- 
culated to wound sensitive feelings, must be very 
questionable ; but the plain fact is, that nine 
times out of ten it is done unthinkingly and from 
the impulse of the moment. It may be but a 
“small unkindness”’ at the time; the words for- 
gotten as soon as uttered ; but in many instances 
the effects of a snubbed childhood last a lifetime. 
These remarks are offered in the hope that they 
may be useful in pointing out the evil of this 
very prevalent habit. It is most certainly a 
violation of the holy commandment of doing to 
others as we would be done by, and requires to 
be diligently watched against. There is no one 
addicted to the practice of snubbing he who 
likes to be snubbed himself. The law of love 
should not only dwell in the heart, but should 
also baptize the lips.— Leisure Hour. 


ACCURACY OF THE CHRONOMETER. 


When the minuteness of the parts of a chro- 
nometer is considered, and the variety of dis- 
turbances to which it is exposed, the accurate 
performance to which it may be brought, is most 
wonderful. The most trifling cause, if constant- 
ly acting—such asa slight thickening of the 
oils—will greatly alter the result. Thus, as 
there are 1440 minutes in a day, any cause 
which makes each vibration of the balance—of 
which there are five in a common watch—takes 
place in 1.7200th part less or more than the 
usual time, will cause the time-keeper to gain 
or lose a minute a day. And as there are 
86,400 seconds a day, any cause which makes 
each vibration of the balance of a chronometer 
—which usually occurs four times in a second— 
take place in 1,432,000th part less or more 
than its usual time, will cause it to gain or lose 
a second a day, which is an error of very con- 
siderable magnitude. Ofthed degree of accuracy 
which chronometers are capab ‘le of * exhibiting, 
some idea may be formed from the following 
statement, given by Dr. Carpenter, of London : 
—A chronometer, made by Molyneux, had its 
daily rate determined, in August, 1839, to be a 
loss of seven seconds per day. It was then 
placed ina ship, which traded to the coast of 
Africa, and was consequently exposed to great 
variation of temperature. Yet, when again 
placed under careful observation, sixteen months 
afterwards, its daily loss had only changed to 
67 seconds, being a difference of only three- 
tenths of a second aday. As opportunities for 
ascertaining the real position of the ship, with- 
out chronometers, frequently occur at sea, any 
error in them may almost always be detected 
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before it has accumulated to any great extent; | number of residents is in reality about 50,000 mor 


but even supposing that no such opportunity 
had occurred for six months, and that the altera- 
tion of the rate had taken place at once, and had 
been entirely unknown, the whole error would 
have been under a minute of time, and conse- 
quently less than fifteen miles of space. 


OGG 


Let reason and common sense guide you in 
all your undertakings. 


Habit makes slaves of us all, and is an impe- 
rious, unrelenting tyrant. 


A simple word of explanation would often save 
a deal ot bad feelings and ugly thoughts. 


Endeavor to be ready for any emergency that 
may arise. 


iG 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The disunion movement at the South still continues 
to excite the attention of all classes of persons. On 
the 17th of the month the South Carolina Convention 
organized at Columbia in that State. Several speeches 
were made, most of them advocaling speedy action 
in regard to secession. On account of the prevalence 
of the small-pox at Columbia, the Convention ad- 
journed to Charleston. In the Senate on the same | 
day, Senaior Wade, of Ohio, spoke at some length on 
the absorbing topic of the day, recommending a firm 
self-reliant line of conduct for the North. His speech 
was listened to with great attention by members of all 
parties. Numerous Union-loving resolutiops were 
passed in the House of Representatives, aud a better 
teeling seems to have prevailed than tor some time 
past. 


Tae Artantic TeLveGrapu.—The News Letter, an 
English paper, announces the arrival at Killybegs bar- 
bor, of the ship Budidog, under command of Capt. L. 
McCuinrock, ftom the Artic regions and North Amer- 
ica. The News Letter adds:—‘ We understand that 
the importaut work intrusted by the government to 
the charge of our distinguished fellow countryman 
has been carried out to his entire satisfaction ; and 
we may, therefore, hope that when his report of the 
several soundings between this country anu America, 
via the Arctic coast, has been laid before Parliament, 
the long looked for telegraph by means of which the 
Old and New World will be united, will be a work of 
a mere mechanical nature.” 


British Peers.—Itis nota little remarkable that the 
members of the British Peerage who have died since 
the year commenced, twenty-four in number, have 
exactly completed, on the average, the full measure of 
the allotted span of human life, the “three score years 
and ten.” The totalofthe united ages is 1680, which 
being divided by 24, gives exactly 70 years to each. 


Census oF PENNSYLVANIA.—The total returns of the 
census of Pennsylvania have been received. The 
population is given at two millions nine hundred and 
eleven thousand one hundred and four, (2,911,104, ) 
that being an increase of 599,328 in ten years. If the 
census throughout the whole State has been taken 
with as perfect accuracy as it has in this city, the 
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Cevxsus or Unitep Statres.—The total population of 
the States and Territores, as near as can be ascertained, 
is 31,000,000, which will make the ratio of represen. 
tation in the House of Representatives about 133,000. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur and Mrat.—There is no shipping demand 
for Fiour, and the sales are to supply the wants of the 
home trade, ranging from $4 75 to § 00 per barrel for 
common and good brands of superfine; $5.12} a 
5 37 for extras, and 550 a 650 for extra famiiy 
and fancy lots, according to quality. The receipts 
continue small, but are more than adequate for 
the demand. Rye Flour is offered at $3 50 a 3 62, 
and Corn Meal at $2 75 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Grainx.—The offerings of Wheat are light. Small 
sales of good Penna. and Western at $1 15 a 1 18 per 
bus, and good Southern at $1 23. White ranges 
from $1 27 to $1 37. Rye is steady at 75 a 76c. tor 
Pennsylvania and 68 cents for Delaware. Cornat 
There is not much offering. Small sales of yellow at 
64 a 65c., and 52 a 56c. for new. Oats are steady at 


CLoversEED comes forward ‘slowly, but the demand 
is limited. Small sales of fair ana prime quality at 





entitled—“ An Exposition of Modern Spiritualism, 
showing its tendency to a total annihilation of Christian- 
ity— With other Miscellaneous Remarks and Criticisms 
in support of the fundamental principles of the Christian 
Religion, "—is, therefore, desirous of securing enough 
subscribers to warrant him in endertaking the pub- 
lication and thorough circulation of said work. The 
pamphlet will make from 80 to 100 pages, and the 
price will be per single copy 30 cents; two copies 
50 cents; four copies $1. 

SAMUEL POST. 

Locust Valley Queens County, N. Y. $th mo. 3d, 1860. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 

of this institution will commence on the 19:h of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


jeer issued by the Book Association of Friendg’, 
and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5th St., 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 aumbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Pre., Lodge st. 
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